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Horeword—An Appreciation 


There are several historical localities to which all mem- 
bers of the Methodist family turn with gratitude and 
pride. 

One of these is Epworth in England. Another is the 
. old Charter House in London. Another is Lincoln Col- 
lege at Oxford. Still another is City Road Chapel of 
London. In this country we have John Street Church 
in New York, and St. George’s Church in Philadelphia, 
and Lovely Lane in Baltimore and the numerous places 
of interest in the old Sand’s Creek circuit in Maryland. 

To these we have in recent years added the Epworth 
Memorial Church at Cleveland, Ohio. Here the Epworth 
League was born. 

When the trustees of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church determined to change the name of the society to 
Epworth Memorial it was everywhere hailed as a graceful 
and appropriate act. The fine courtesy of the action was 
recognized by the leaders of the Epworth League and it 
was greatly appreciated by its members. 

The decision to build the great memorial edifice was 
one of genuine courage. The membership of the church 
was not large. It was not wealthy. Indeed, most of the 
people were in moderate circumstances. To them it in- 
volved severe sacrifice. The giving of the people ap- 
proached the heroic. 

I have felt from the beginning that, in a very important 
sense, this was a church-wide enterprise, and that it 
should receive substantial support from the entire de- 
nomination. I feel so still. 


How marvelous the growth of the organization which 
found its life on the spot where the Memorial Church 
now stands! When the “Cleveland Conference” ad- 
journed the Epworth League consisted of twenty-eight 
members. Now it has two millions! The organization 
has its newspaper organs, conducts more than thirty thou- 
sand devotional meetings each week, has its well-organized 
classes in the English Bible and missions, circulates thou- 
sands of volumes of good books annually, conducts sys- 
tematic charities, and is a factor of acknowledged effi- 
ciency in the evangelistic work of the church. 

In the name of this great host of young Methodists I 
send greetings to the pastor, officials and members of the 
Epworth Memorial Church. I most devoutly pray that 
your great church may continue to wax strong, and that 
its life may be of the Pauline and Wesleyan type. You 
shall reach your highest efficiency and greatest glory if 
you shall continue to be known in all the coming years 
as the church of the people. 


JosepH F. Berry. 
Chicago, April 20, 1903. 


Greeting Hrom Ralph Conuar. 


My Dear Dr. Picxarp:—I should like you to know 
that I share with you and your people in the feelings of 
thankfulness that must fill your hearts as you remember 
the goodness of God during the past years, in all He has 
enabled you to do and to bear for His name, and that I 
join in the hopes you will be cherishing for the coming 
years, hopes of larger opportunity of ministering the 
Gospel to the many, many who crowd about the churches, 
needing so sorely, and dumbly pleading for the full life it 
offers; hopes, too, and prayers for growing knowledge 
and experience of the wonderful grace of the Lord Jesus 
in fitting for service, and in likening to Himself. It is our 

-conviction, surely, that such hopes will be realized and 
such prayers answered, for that they rise up out of our 
faith in our God and in His son, our Savior, Jesus Christ. 

I would I could be with you again. The memory of 
my last visit to the Epworth Memorial congregation 
warms my heart. The response of your people to the 
Gospel message was deeply heart moving, and did me 
good. May the great Lord of the Harvest lead you ever 
farther out into the wide and ripening fields, and fill your 
hands with gathered sheaves. I am, 


Yours very truly, 


Winnipeg, May 7, 1903. 


Contributors : 


W. M. Day, A. I. Truespett, 
A. T. Brewer, S. R. Bapctey, 


S. Weimer, A. I. Finptey. 
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Che Beginnings 


In the latter part of the year 1875 a Sunday School 
was organized by Rev. Dillon Prosser on the present site 
of Epworth Memorial Church. The building used—a 
small frame structure—had been moved by Mr. Prosser 
from Prospect street, where it had been occupied as a 
school room by Mrs. Elizabeth Day. The cost of moving 
and fitting up the building was about $800. Mr. H. A. 
Massey, then a prominent layman in Cleveland, con- 
tributed the first $100 toward meeting that expense. The 
use of the lot was donated by Mr. Horace Wilkins, who 
in after years became a member of Central Church. The 


‘building was dedicated by appropriate services Sunday, 


December 6, 1875, and named “The Cottage Methodist 
Episcopal Chapel.” The following clergymen participated 
in the dedicatory services: Rev. Dillon Prosser, Rev. 
Moses Hill, D. D., Rev. C. W. Cushing, D. D., pastor of 
Erie Street, and Rev. J. N. Fradenburg, D. D., pastor 
of the First Church. Preaching services and a Sunday 
School were maintained in this chapel during the suc- 
ceeding eight years, Rev. Dillon Prosser, Rev. J. H. 
Tagg and others officiating almost entirely without com- 
pensation. During this period of eight years the Erie 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church had removed from 
Erie street to Prospect street, corner of Huntington, and 
had changed its name to Prospect Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In the exchange of properties and the 
remodeling of the structure the society became heavily 
involved and during the year 1882 began to 
discuss the advisability of again changing its location. 
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Just before the annual conference of that year 
Bishop Jesse T. Peck spent a week as the guest of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Cory, who took him over that part 
of the city tributary to the Cottage Chapel. The Bishop 
most earnestly urged the importance of starting a new 
church enterprise on Willson avenue, in the vicinity of 
the Chapel, saying: “There must be a Central Church in 
this locality,” thus suggesting the name by which it was 
afterward called. In the hope of hastening such action, 
Bishop Peck appointed Rev. J. B. Cory Superintendent 
of Cleveland Home Missions with quarterly conference 
connection at Prospect Street Church. He immediately 
began to agitate the question among the church class of 
about twenty members at the Cottage Chapel and such 
others as he was able to interest in the project. In the 
meantime Presiding Elder W. W. Case had been active 
in helping crystallize sentiment in favor of the movement 
and at the quarterly conference of Prospect Street Church | 
held December 11, 1882, urged the sale of their property 
and union with the Willson avenue people. The con- 
ference voted to adopt his recommendation. In the early 
summer of 1883, after a conference with a few, who were 
especially interested, a “porch party” was held at the 
residence of Mr. Cory, No. 33 Hawthorne avenue, which 
committed those in attendance to the active promotion of 
the enterprise. About the same time Prospect Street 
Church effected a sale of its property and its quarterly 
conference held June 18, 1883, by advice of Dr. Case, 
organized the Central Methodist Episcopal Church by 
electing the following board of trustees: P. M. Arthur, 
T. W. Evans, H. B. Hunt, E. J. Foster, W. D. Patter- 
son, Z. P. Taylor, Geo. H. Foster, E. C. Pope and George 
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‘Hester. This board, assisted by Mr. Cory, immediately 


began seeking a location for the new church. All agreed 
that the present site of Epworth Memorial Church was 
the most desirable, but that corner had been sold by Mr. 
Wilkins to Mr. C. C. Burnett, who had already com- 
menced building a block thereon, the foundation walls 
being in place. A site was finally chosen and lot con- 
tracted for on the south side of Cedar avenue just east 
of Willson avenue. A small payment was made, but so 
much dissatisfaction with the location developed, that the 
trustees concluded to forfeit the payment and make more 
strenuous effort to secure the coveted corner at Willson 
avenue and Prospect street. About this time it developed 
that Mr. Wilkins had inserted a clause in the deed, re- 
quiring the Burnett building to face on Prospect street. 


“Mr. Wilkins stopped the work of building by injunction. 


This gave the trustees a favorable opportunity to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase of the lot, in which they were 
finally successful. Active steps were then taken to erect 
a frame building with a seating capacity of about 4oo. 
Its cost was $5,000. The net proceeds from the sale 
of Prospect Street Church property were $5,000. The 
cost of the lot was about $14,000. About September 
I the services of Prospect Street Church were transferred 
to Cottage Chapel. The fourth quarterly conference of 
Prospect Street Church was held in Cottage Chapel Sep- 
tember 17. It adopted a preamble and resolutions setting 
forth the legal steps that had been taken to consummate 
the union and declared “the Prospect Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church merged into the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Cleveland,” and “that the officers 
and committees elected by this quarterly conference shall 
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constitute the officers and committees of the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for the ensuing year.” The follow- 
ing were elected: Trustees, H. B. Hunt, P. M. Arthur, 
T. W. Evans, Geo. H. Foster, E. C. Pope, W. D. Patter- 
son, Dr. A. J. Brockett and A. I. Truesdell. Stewards— 
Geo. D. Short, H. W. Whitney, L. B. Oviatt, F. H. Bult- 
man, W. H. Mathews, T. M. Irvine and T. A. Haley. 
Superintendent of Sunday School—T. M. Irvine. 

Of the 130 members with which the United Society 
began its work, but 30 are at this date, May, 1903, upon 
our membership roll. 

At the time of consolidation Rev. T. F. Hildreth, D. 
D., then a superannuate of the North Ohio Conference, 
was acting pastor, having been appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of Rev. S. L. Binkley, whose health failed 
in the spring of 1882. The annual Conference held just 
subsequent to the consolidation, appointed Rev. A. H. 
Norcross, D. D., to the new charge. He conducted ser- 
vices in the little Cottage Chapel about three months, 
when the new Central Church was completed. This struc- 
ture was dedicated to the worship of God, December. 23, 
1883, by C. N. Sims, D. D., Chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The subscription secured by Dr. Sims at the two 


services was about $14,000, including the preliminary ~ 


pledges secured by Mr. Cory, which equaled the indebted- 
ness of the society. 


It is thus seen how Providence prepared the way for 
Epworth Memorial Church. The little Cottage Mission 
was nursed and held together for eight years by a few 
faithful, self-sacrificing people who’ believed that a Meth- 
odist Church should be established there. In the mean- 
time Prospect Street Church was passing through the 
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_ fires of adversity and was thus prepared to sacrifice its old 
_ home and move out and occupy the favored site. 

Dr. Norcross served the church two years, when he 
was promoted to the presiding eldership. At the close 
of his pastorate he reported a membership of 231 with 6 
probationers. The growth was mostly from accessions 
by certificate, as there had been no special religious in- 
terest. 

Rev. D. H. Muller, D. D., followed Dr. Norcross and 
also served two years, during which time the membership 
increased to 270. 

Rev. Louis Paine, D. D., was appointed in the fall of 
1887 and served one year, reporting at its close a mem- 
bership of 315 and 45 probationers, a gain of 45 members 
and 43 probationers. This handsome increase in mem- 
bership was largely due to the conscientious and pains- 
taking pastoral work of Dr. Paine. 

Rev. B. F. Dimmick, D. D., was secured by transfer 
from Grace Church, Dayton, Ohio, to succeed Dr. Paine. 
He entered upon his work with enthusiasm and during his 
first year the church was blessed with a gracious revival, 
resulting in about 100 additions to the membership. Dur- 
ing his second year another revival was experienced with 
gratifying results, although the number of conversions 
was less. It was during this year, May 14th and 15th, 
1889, that the most important event in modern Metho- 
dism, the organization of the Epworth League, took place 
within the walls of the modest frame structure of Central 
Church. Dr. Dimmick accepted the pastorate of Central 
Church with the understanding that during his term a 
new church edifice would be built. This was in his 
thought and on his heart from the beginning. He talked 
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about it and preached about it, until in the month of May, 
1890, the promise of fruitage appeared in the form of a 
building committee. Sub-committees were appointed for 


purchasing more land for church site and devising plans 


for raising money. The first meeting of the committee, 
after organizing, was held June 19, 1890. At this meet- 
ing the committee was enlarged to nine members, ex- 
clusive of the pastor and architect. The personnel of the 
committee that did the work of planning and superin- 
tending the construction of the edifice was as follows: 
B. F. Dimmick, D. D., pastor; G. H. Foster, chairman; 
A. T. Brewer, vice chairman; A. I. Truesdell, secretary 
and treasurer; B. E. Helman, W. M. Day, T. M. Irvine, 
H; ¥F. Fulton, J. F. Bartlett and E. C.” Pope; S75ie 
Badgley, architect. 

Preparatory work went forward slowly until on July 
13, 1891, at 9 o’clock, A. M., a public meeting was held 
for the purpose of formally breaking ground for the new 
edifice. The 776th hymn, of our church hymnal, was 
sung with great heartiness. The pastor led in a fervent 
prayer asking for divine guidance in the great work of 
building a house of worship for the glory of God. In re- 
sponse to calls by the pastor the following brethren gave 


expression to their faith in the enterprise; G. H. Foster, — 


W. M. Day, A. T. Brewer, A. I. Truesdell, S. R. Badgley, 
and T. M. Irvine. The pastor followed with well chosen 
words of gratulation and good cheer, after which ad- 
journment was taken to the open lot, where Mrs. B. F. 
Dimmick, the pastor’s wife, took up the new spade, pur- 
chased for the occasion, and repeating verse 19 of the 
second chapter of Second Timothy, turned the first shovel 
of earth, thus inaugurating the work of building. 
12 
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The cornerstone was laid October 6th following, with 
__ imposing ceremonies, prominent pastors and laymen of 
» the city participating in the exercises. It is doubtful if 

the building of a church was ever given more constant 
and watchful supervision by a building committee than 
was Epworth Memorial. The minutes show that 130 
formal meetings were held. The record of the proceed- 
ing of these meetings covers 170 pages 9 by 12 inches in 
size. Seldom were there less than seven of the nine 
members present and the pastor and architect were 
counted on to be always on hand. A delightful feature 
of the work of the committee was the perfect unanimity 
of its action. No decision was reached save by a unani- 
mous vote. If the committee could not agree upon the 
first presentation of a proposition, action was deferred un- 
til all could see alike. Thus was the edifice builded, not 
without “sound of hammer or axe” but without discord 
and strife. 

The name of the society was changed by action of the 
quarterly conference. October 30, 1891, from Central to 
Epworth Memorial, in commemoration of the organiza- 
tion of the Epworth League within the walls of the old 
church building. 

The new edifice was ready for dedication May 13, 1893, 
and the eight days’ program of dedicatory exercises was 
begun on the evening of that day—Saturday—with a 
grand organ concert. The Sunday morning sermon was 
by Bishop Warren, and the Sunday evening sermon by 
Rev. John Potts, D. D., of Toronto. Monday night an 
address was given by Robert R. Dougherty, of New 
York. Tuesday night a platform meeting was participated 
in by several pastors of local churches representing dif- 
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ferent denominations, including a Jewish Rabbi. The 
Wednesday evening address was by Rev. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but, D. D., of New York. Thursday evening a sermon 
was preached by Rev. S. A. Steele, of Nashville, Tenn. 
Friday evening Rev. Charles F. Thwing, President of 
Western Reserve University, preached, and Saturday 
evening a popular concert was given. Sunday morning, 
May 21, the sermon was delivered by Bishop W. X. 
Ninde. Sunday afternoon a laymen’s platform meeting 
was held and Sunday evening, Bishop Charles H. Fowler 
preached. Following Bishop Fowler’s sermon the dedi- 
catory services were impressively conducted by Bishops 
Ninde and Fowler. The great audience, estimated at 
3,000, filling every nook and corner of the auditorium 
and the several rooms opening into it, was dismissed and 
with apparent reluctance slowly withdrew. The people 
were strongly impressed with the idea that a great work 
had been accomplished, which should be the beginning of 
larger things at Epworth Memorial Church for God and 
for his children. 
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Che New Name 


The same faith that gave the name “Central” to a 
church that at the time was well-nigh suburban, was ex- 
hibited when it was decided to build a memorial to an in- 
stitution whose career had just begun. Monuments are 
usually erected to the dead, or to movements that have 
by years, or by centuries of service, proven their right 
to be remembered. It was an exhibition of insight and 
admirable courage which led the builders of our temple to 
follow the suggestion of Mrs. B. F. Dimmick, the pas- 
tor’s wife, and place the Epworth Memorial name upon 
the Central Church society. This was done October 19, 
1891. Had the new organization gone the way of many - 
another and died after a brief spasm of prosperity, the 
monument would have had no significance, save as a 
warning to others against similar follies. 

The part which the new name played in the plans of 
Epworth Memorial Church can never be told. It is 
known, however, that before the change was made the 
estimates for the new building had not exceeded $45,000, 
and at one time the building committee decided to re- 
duce the cost to $35,000. This action was later recon- 
sidered and an edifice erected that: finally cost nearly 
$100,000. A smaller and less pretentious structure would 
have been quite satisfactory to the members of Central 
Church, but they were not building for themselves nor 
for their day. The strategic location so providentially se- 
‘cured, and the growing importance of the event to which 
they had undertaken to build a memorial, made it clear to 
all that the future of Methodism and the honor of Christ’s 
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kingdom demanded the larger structure and justified the 
great debt incurred. No one can now be found who 
would be willing to see the present magnificent pile re- 
placed by the cheaper structure. During the long and 
crucial struggles through which the society has passed but 
out of which it is so rapidly emerging, the people have 
never failed to feel that to lose courage would reflect 
seriously upon the great institution whose name they so 
proudly bear. 

The name was not only a molding influence during the 
formative days of the new church life, but it has ever 
since been an inspiration. Epworth Memorial Church 
was given a national and international fame that placed 
it among the first in Methodism. It soon became a 
Methodist Mecca. Every year hundreds of pilgrims are 
attracted to the spot where the Epworth League began 
its remarkable career. At this sacred shrine strangers 
from all quarters of the earth devoutly worship. This 
fact continually reminds the church of its high responsi- 
bilities and solemn obligations. The ideal the people 
set before themselves is an ascending one. They can 
never rest content. Bearing a great name, they must be 
true to that for which the name stands. Epworth Memo- 
rial Church must not fail to “Look up” that it may ever 
pret 

It would not be fair to the wise workers of the early 
days to leave the impression that Epworth Memorial 
Church shines only in reflected light. It was old Central 
Church that extended the invitation which afforded a 
meeting place for the historic Conference of 1889. Among 
her members are men, some of whom were not honored 
with seats in the Convention, to whose insight and diplo- 
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macy much credit is due for the unification of the con- 
flicting and widely divergent personal interests, that 
. changed acknowledged defeat into splendid victory. Ep- 
worth Memorial Church, from the beginning, has been 
a contributor of League ideas and ideals. 

Soon after the selection of the name, measures were 
adopted to secure the approval of the Board of Control 
of the Epworth League so that the Church might have 
the sanction of the organization it was to memorialize. 
November 19, 1891, the following cheering resolution 
was received: 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Control of 
the Epworth League congratulates the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Cleveland, Ohio, in whose edifice the 
League was organized, on its happy choice of the name of 
‘The Epworth Memorial Church, for the new building which 
is now being erected on the historic site, and bids the mem- 
bers God-speed in their worthy endeavors. 

In conclusion the reader may with profit be reminded 
that the change of name was simply one of the “all things” 
which worked together for the production of a true church 
of the living God. The monument of real value at Ep- 
worth Memorial was not built with hands, neither can it be 
seen by human eyes. The true memorial is the invisible, 
indescribable and indestructible spirit of the people. They 
have created an atmosphere pure, helpful, delightful. 
Having all elements of force, yet without friction, wise 
and enthusiastic, conservative and optimistic, courageous 
and cautious, they work for the Master expecting no re- 
ward except the final salutation, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.” 
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Che Building 


The home of Epworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a building unique in style and character. The 
architecture is of a modernized Byzantine type, the great 
dome being the central figure around which are grouped 
in harmonious outline the well proportioned features 
which compose the structure, the effect being thoroughly 
ecclesiastical in sentiment, artistic in quality, dignified in 
bearing and restful in poise. 

The building has a frontage of one hundred and fifteen 
feet on Prospect street and one hundred and thirty-five 
feet on Willson avenue. The exterior walls throughout 
are of rock-faced marble of a bluish grey tint trimmed 
with the same marble, finely tooled, which gives a pleasing 
contrast. The main roof is covered with green slate and 
the dome with slate of a warm red color. The dome is 
forty-four feet in diameter and one hundred and twenty- 
five feet high to the top of the lantern, which is fitted with 
stained glass windows and illuminated with electric lights 
during evening services. 

The principal entrances are through large open arches 
_ in the corner tower, and on Willson avenue at the junc- 
- tion of the church and Sunday School department. There 
are two other doors on Willson avenue opening from 
the sidewalk level directly to the church office, social 
rooms and pastor’s office, one door at the southwest cor- 
ner on Prospect street and another on the west side near 
the pulpit and choir. 

The Sanctuary for public worship is seventy-two feet 
square. The pulpit and altar are located in the south- 
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west corner with choir and organ for a background. The 
seats are arranged in concentric circles on a bowled floor 
with aisles radiating like the lines of an open fan. A 
graceful balcony extends around two sides of the room, 
the seats in which are quite as desirable as those on the 
main floor. 

The dome and roof are sustained by four trusses which 
span the entire room, crossing each other, and encased 
in heavy stucco arches with elaborate pendants at the in- 
tersections. The entire ceiling is a system of groin arches 
springing from delicately modeled corbels on the outer 
walls and terminating at the four greater arches which 
sustain the dome. The angles of the groining are fin- 
ished with stucco moldings with child-faced angels at 
the terminals. The open dome forms a beautiful central 
feature with its light gallery, artistic opalescent windows 
and arched ceiling eighty feet above the main floor. 

The Epworth League memorial window, occupying a 
central position in the western wall, is sixteen feet wide 
and thirty-two feet high, set with art glass. The six cir- 
cular panels at the top contain Bible scenes representing 
the six departments of Epworth League work. The De- 
partment of Spiritual Work, at the top, is illustrated by 
Jesus on the Mount of Ascension, below which is the 
text, “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel.” 
The adjoining panel to the right represents the Depart- 
ment of Mercy and Help by the Good Samaritan, and the 
text, “Not to be ministered unto but to minister.” The 
third panel, the Department of Literary Work, is illus- 
trated by The Boy Jesus and the Temple Doctors, and 
the text, “All were astonished at his answers and under- 
standing.” The fourth panel, the Department of Social 
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j Work, contains a picture of Jesus in the Home of Mary 


and Martha, and the text, “Mary hath chosen that good 
part.” The fifth panel contains the Department of Corre- 
spondence and Records, and is represented by John on 
Patmos, and the text, “I have written unto you young 
men, because ye are strong.” The sixth panel is devoted 
to the Department of the Treasury, with Jesus Return- 
ing the Tribute Money, and the text, ‘Render, therefore, 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and unto God the 


. things that are God’s.” The central panel contains The 


Epworth League emblem and motto, “Look Up, Lift Up.” 
In the spandrils below the greater circle are two small’ 
circular panels containing the portraits of John and 
Charles Wesley. The lower half of the window is di- 
vided into eight rectangular panels, the upper central two 
of which contain, on a scroll entwined in lilies, John Wes- 
ley’s motto, “I desire a league offensive and defensive 
with every soldier of Jesus Christ.” The lower central 
panels contain Epworth Church and Epworth Rectory, 


England, and the lower corner panels each the letters E. 


_L. in monogram. Below the Epworth League memorial 


window is a bronze tablet commemorating the organ- 
ization of the Epworth League. 

The northern windows of the dome contain a constella- 
tion of stars embracing the Great Dipper, the North Star, 
the Sickle and other stars in the relative position which 
they occupied on the night the Epworth League was 
organized in old Central Church on this site. 

A large reception parlor occupies the space between 
the main entrances, each of the sanctuary. This room 
contains two brick mantels surmounted by heavily 
molded oak hoods, on one of which is engraved the Ep- 
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worth League motto, “Look Up, Lift Up,” and on the 
other the inscription, “A Warm Welcome.” In this par- 
lor the pastor and people hold a short reception at the 
close of each service and here the Primary Department of 
the Sunday School assembles every Sunday morning, the 
furnishings being adapted for the uses to which the room 
is put. 

The ladies’ parlor is located over the reception parlor 
on the balcony floor and is a parlor in every sense of the 
word, fitted and furnished in the manner of such rooms in 
our best homes. The reception parlor and ladies’ parlor 
both open on the sanctuary by lifting sash doors, mak- 
ing these rooms available for extra sittings. The ladies’ 
parlor affords a convenient and quiet place where in- 
valids and mothers with small children may enjoy the 
service. 

The Sunday School Department is located south of 
the sanctuary on the same level and consists of a central 
room, fifty-two by thirty-seven feet in size, lighted by a 
paneled, glass ceiling and surrounded on three sides by 
sixteen class rooms, in two tiers, separated from the 
main room by lifting sash and from each other by sliding 
doors. The upper class rooms are entered by a rear pas- 
sage, with no front balcony, thus avoiding disturbance to 
the main room. The Sunday School is separated from the 
sanctuary by a mechanically operated lifting partition, 
forty feet wide, which is finished and frescoed in harmony 
with the other walls. All sash between the main Sunday 
School room and class rooms and all sliding doors be- 
tween class rooms are mechanically operated at the will 
of the Sunday School superintendent. A business office 
is provided for the Sunday School secretary and treasurer 
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adjoining the main entrance. Every class is supplied with 
a small cabinet table and every facility is afforded in the 
way of maps, blackboards and other modern appliances 
for Sunday School work. The seating capacity of the 
sanctuary proper is one thousand. The Sunday School 
rooms and parlors will accommodate a like number, and 
when all departments are thrown together, by the use 
of extra chairs fully twenty-five hundred persons may be 
comfortably seated. The acoustics are so perfect that all 
may hear with ease. 

The basement is high and well lighted and contains a 
large dining and entertainment room equipped with a 
stage and furnished with sideboard and tables. . The 
kitchen is fitted with gas ranges, hot and cold water, cup- 
boards and serving tables. The church offices consist of 
_ two rooms with a large marble fireplace in each. A fire- 
proof vault is provided for the storing of records. A re- 
tiring room is provided for the choir with stairs to the 
chancel. The furnace room contains the heating plant, 
consisting of a boiler and a fifteen-horsepower gas en- 
gine driving a ventilating fan of sufficient capacity to 
renew the air throughout the entire building every twenty 
minutes. The fresh air is forced through a system of pipe 
coils heated by steam in winter and cooled by flowing 
water in summer. Four hydraulic engines are used for 
operating the lifting partitions and sliding doors. There 
is a work-shop for the janitor, as well as ample store 
rooms and convenient toilet rooms. The building is 
lighted by both gas and electricity. The electric lights 
are distributed along the lines of the ceiling arches, thus 
forming a feature of the decoration and diffusing the 
light evenly and with good effect. The walls and ceil- 
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ings are all of sand-finished adamant plaster, fresco- 
decorated in harmonious tints. 

Taken as a whole the building commends itself for its 
commodiousness, convenience, utility and beauty. The 
cost of the building and its furnishings, exclusive of the 
land on which it stands, was about $100,000, but the cost 
scarcely represents its value. 

Rev. Charles H. Payne, D. D., who officiated at the 
dedication, stated that Epworth Memorial Church was 
equal to any he knew of costing double the amount. 
Bishop Charles H. Fowler pronounced it “a monument 
of faith, a miracle of architecture, and a poem of beauty.” 
Bishop Henry W. Warren said that it was the best ex- 
ample of a combined church and Sunday School room he 
had ever seen. 

The architect of the building, Mr. Sydney R. Badgley, 
is one of the most active official members of Epworth 
Memorial Church. 


RECEPTION ROOM ARRANGED FOR PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 
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Che Story of Ten Years 


The first ten years of the life of Epworth Memorial 
Church in its memorial building will always be regarded, 
we doubt not, as the critical period in its history. Cer- 
tainly they have been wonderful years. Probably no 
other decade of their church membership has brought to 
those who have had an active part in the events of these 
years so much of joy, anxiety, victory, depression, and 
withal such cause for thanksgiving and taking courage. 
How well the record of these ten years in our “new | 
church” epitomizes human life! When our strength was 
greatest in the seeming we were not far from a plain 
demonstration of its weakness; and when to all appear- 
ance the outlook was darkest, the forces were even then 
in motion that were to work out our salvation. 

The ten years were ushered in with all the enthusiasm 
and circumstance of dedication week. The days of an- 
ticipation in the little wooden church came to an end— 
days in which hoping and planning made many excur- 
sions into the charmed life that was to begin within the 
new walls. The discomforts of the old church were en- 
dured gladly, for the joy that was set before. Large faith 
was again to find its vindication in the larger work; large 
plans were to be justified by large results. It was a 
fine blending of courage, devotion and optimism. 

On Sunday morning, May 14, 1893, the Sunday School 
took formal leave of the old building, its members march- 
ing two by two to the new church alongside, whose ad- 
vance to completion they had watched for nearly two 
years. There were few regrets in going out from a room 
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so unsuited to the needs of a modern Sunday School ; and 
much was expected of the new equipment of well-lighted 
main room; of balcony class rooms whose sides and fronts 
opened and closed by mechanism controlled from a single 
point ; and most of all, of the system of grading which the 
new rooms made possible. The historian finds himself at 
a loss in writing the story of dedication week, for such 
a detailed record of our church life as the Epworth Out- 
look of today furnishes. But we learn from a paper on 
the “Exodus” prépared by Mrs. Clara Tagg Brewer for 
our fifth anniversary (1898) in the new church, that on 
the day of dedication the doxology was sung by the , 
Sunday School gathered in the old room (the attendance 
being about 375) ; that on arriving in the new room “Coro- 
nation” was sung, prayer was offered by Rev. Chas. H. 
Payne, D. D., and an address to the school was made by 
Bishop Henry W. Warren. 

The services in the auditorium on that well remembered 
day measured well up to the thought the people had long 
cherished for the dedication of their temple. Bishop 
Warren’s morning sermon from the promise, “For brass 
I will bring gold, and for iron I will bring silver, and for 
wood, brass, and for stones, iron,” was well attuned to 
the spirit with which the people went up into the new 
church. God’s power to enrich and add to every gift 
men consecrate to him was presented as devotion’s in- 
centive and reward. Naturally the financial outcome of 
the day became a matter of great moment. The late Dr. 
Chas. H. Payne, secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, made 
the appeal to the people. In a solemn meeting with 
the official members the preceding night he had put be- 
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fore them the gravity of the situation and had advised - 
them that much more than half the $75,000 then supposed 
to be owing on the building must come from their own 
number if they expected to dedicate with the indebted- 
ness provided for. The published results of the day’s 
effort showed subscriptions in the morning of about $73,- 
000, which were increased’ to $77,000 in the evening and 
to $79,000 in later services. The doxology was sung and it 
went out to the world that Epworth Church had been 
opened with its indebtedness more than provided for. 
There was general rejoicing. Epworth people had come 
into their inheritance. It was worth all the years of toil 
and sacrifice it had. cost. They set about at once to pos- 
sess, to use and to enjoy. 

A week of evening services followed, in which leaders 
in Methodism, well known laymen, and representatives 
of other churches brought their congratulations and their 
words of hope to our platform. The formal dedication 
services were held in the evening of Sunday, May 21, 
when 3,000 people sat in the church, while hundreds were 
unable to enter. Bishop Fowler preached and led the peo- 
ple in consecrating the building to the work and worship 
of our Great Leader. 


Ce Pe) 


Pastorates of the Gen Yrars 
“Rou. B. FH. Bimmick, B. B. 


It was fitting that Rev. B. F. Dimmick, D. D., who 
had been the inspiration of the building movement and 
had turned the thought of the people toward larger things, 
as the memorial idea began to dominate their plans, was 
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able to see the starting of the work in the new church. 
The inexorable law of Methodism, that might have been 
bent here if ever, decreed that his pastorate should end 
within less than six months after dedication day. Many 
were the regrets that a relation out of which so much had 
grown in so short a time could not have been long 
enough extended to permit of shaping a policy under the 
new auspices. Doubtless the one thing more than another 
that eventually led to the removal of the time limit was 
the very impossibility of deviating from it, no matter 
what the emergency. 


Rev. C. H. Creighton, B.B. 


It would be commentary enough upon some of the de- 
velopments in the first few years in the new church, as 
told below under the head of finance, to say that two 
pastorates and portions of two others were included 
within less than three and a half years following May, 
1893. In the fall of 1893, Rev. C. F. Creighton, D. D., 
for several years at the head of Nebraska University, 
came from Lincoln, Neb., to lead the work. His stay was 
destined to be brief. Of unusual pulpit power, his min- 
istry was marked by large congregations and his prayer- 
meeting expositions of the Word were peculiarly helpful. 

Increase both in Sunday School and church was ex- 
pected from the enlarged facilities and the attractions of 
an edifice so striking in architectural features. It was 
a source of gratification that the architect, S. R. Badgley, 
was a member of the church, for the building not only rep- 
resented a notable advance in church architecture, but 
in a marked way the work of the architect embodied the 
devotion and enthusiasm that characterized the entire 
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movement. The people carried with them into the new 
building all the warmth and cordiality that had been 
stamped upon the life of the society in its humbler en- 
' virons. Such a spirit always attracts. As proof of the 
purpose to make Epworth a people’s church, where the 
largest work among the largest number was the aim, 
the official board, among its earliest enactments after the 
dedication, made all seats free and decided against as- 
signed sittings. The use of chairs instead of pews lent 
itself to the carrying out of this idea; and in all these 
ten years there has been no seat in Epworth Church that 
any individual could claim as his own. The practical 
carrying out of this policy has not prevented families 
from sitting together, nor from occupying substantially the 
same seats Sunday after Sunday; but the best in the 
house has always been open to the stranger and none has 
ever had occasion to feel uncomfortable because by early 
coming he may have taken a seat ordinarily occupied 
by a regular attendant. 

Another of the social features of Epworth Church life 
had its beginning early in the occupancy of the new 
church. At the official board meeting of August 7, 1893, 
it was voted to open the dividing doors between the 
auditorium and the Epworth League parlor at the close 
of the morning and evening services, in order to provide 
a place for receiving strangers. It was appreciated that 
the aisles of a church are too crowded a place for the 
seeds of sociability to take root, and nearly ten years of 
the after-service receptions in the League parlor have . 
proved the wisdom of the mid-summer resolution of 
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ship of the Epworth League, the fitting up of the church 
reading room was undertaken. A large number of books 
were donated, many of them being purchased new ex- 
pressly for the library. Tables and other equipment were 
secured and the plans of the committee in charge con- 
templated providing current literature and opening the 
library on week-day evenings, so that the public might 
have free access. Though undertaken with much en- 
thusiasm, the project was not long-lived, experiment 
showing that there was not such use of the reading room 
as warranted its maintenance. 


Reb. J. S. Reager 


The impairment of Dr. Creighton’s health in the early © 


weeks of 1895 brought the church face to face with a 
situation that tested its spirit.. Special revival services 
under the leadership of Rev. J. S. Bitler were in progress, 
and at the request of the official board Mr: Bitler became 
pastor and evangelist for a time, and the presiding elder, 
Rev. Dr. D. H. Muller, gave effective service in the 
emergency. Meantime an unlimited vacation was voted 
the pastor. As there seemed after several weeks of wait- 
ing no immediate prospect that Dr. Creighton could re- 
sume his pulpit work, a meeting of the quarterly confer- 
ence was held on March 4, 1895, at which the situation 
was canvassed carefully. The pastor, after speaking at 
length, expressed his willingness to leave a decision as 
to the future in the hands of Bishop Walden and the 
presiding elder. The quarterly conference made a sim- 
ilar expression. On March 7 the official board met and 
a committee consisting of W. M. Day, A. T. Brewer and 
B. E. Helman was appointed to confer with the presiding 
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elder in securing a pastor, in view of the unlimited vaca- 
tion granted Dr. Creighton. 
_ Within a fortnight after the appointment of this com- 
* mittee a proposal came to the official board of Epworth 
Memorial Church, that while received at the moment as 
a providential opening up of ways that seemed shut in, 
was destined to bring even a sorer trial than that of the 
weeks without a leader. On the evening of March 20, 1895, 
the quarterly conference of Epworth Memorial Church 
met in response to the call of the presiding elder. Present 
at the meeting were four trustees and five other repre- 
sentatives of the quarterly conference of Scovill Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, together with their pastor, 
Rev. J. S. Reager. This committee presented a memorial 
reciting that on March 18 a meeting of the trustees of 
Scovill Avenue Church had passed a resolution favoring 
a union with Epworth Memorial Church; that on March 
19 the quarterly conference of the Scovill Avenue Church 
~ had endorsed the action of the trustees, and appointed a 
committee to act with one from the trustees in present- 
ing the matter to the quarterly conference of Epworth 
Memorial Church and effecting the desired union. 
Apart from the three members of the pastoral com- 
mittee, to whom the presiding elder had communicated 
the action of the officiary of the Scovill Avenue Church, 
not a man on the official board of Epworth Memorial 
Church knew that such a proposal was to be made or 
that any idea of such a union had been entertained, 
until the memorial was read on the evening in question. 
Subsequent developments showed that the presiding elder, 
with the crisis in Epworth Church pressing upon his 
thought, and knowing intimately of the adverse condi- 
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tions with which Scovill Avenue Church had been wres- 
tling for many months, had conceived the merger as a 
solution of two serious problems. The action of the 
Scovill Avenue trustees was unanimous. In the quarterly 
conference held the following night the ratifying reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 18 to I. 

The presentation of the resolution to the Epworth 
Memorial quarterly conference was followed by a state- 
ment of the reasons which had prompted the action, and a 
resolution was adopted heartily welcoming the proposed 
consolidation and expressing the belief that it would 
insure a great and permanent work at the strategic point 
occupied by Epworth Church. Another resolution re- 
quested the presiding bishop to appoint Rev. J. S. Reager, 
the pastor of Scovill Avenue Church, to be pastor of 
Epworth Memorial Church, and a third appointed a com- 
mittee of four consisting of George H. Foster, B. E. Hel- 
man, A. I. Truesdell, and W. M. Day to act with a similar 
committee from the Scovill Avenue Church in carrying 
out the details of the merger. 

In view of the expectation that some of the members 
of Scovill Avenue Church living convenient to Wood- 
land Avenue Church would affiliate with the latter, a com- 
mittee from the Woodland Avenue Church acted with 
the joint committee from Scovill and Epworth Churches. 
This joint committee reported on March 29 to the con- 
joint quarterly conferences of the three churches, at which 
were present 11 from Woodland, 19 from Scovill and 13 
from Epworth, recommending that the real and personal 
property of the Scovill Avenue society be divided between 
the Epworth Memorial and the Woodland Avenue so- 
cieties on the basis of two-thirds to the Epworth and 
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one-third to the Woodland Avenue society. This report 
was adopted by a vote of 42 to 1. On April 2, the sanction 


__ of the bishop having been given to all the proposals in- 


_ volved in the merger, Rev. J. S. Reager became pastor 


of Epworth Church and with him, according to the rec- 
ord of certificates received, came 95 of the members of the 
Scovill Avenue Church. 

In a matter of so much moment to so many people it 
was to be expected that judgments would differ. A 
minority of the members of the Scovill Avenue Church 
disapproved of the merger. Steps were taken in court 
on their behalf to prevent any transfer of the property. 
The contention of the minority was sustained by the 


_ court, which also-ordered an election of trustees to hold 


the property in the name of the remnant, who were recog- 


nized as still constituting the Scovill Avenue Methodist 


Episcopal Church. The separate status of this society is 
preserved today. ‘ 

Eight years have: passed since the Scovill Avenue 
chapter entered into the history of Epworth Church. 


' This narrative is in no sense a review of the issues raised 


at that time; but it would be far from complete did it 
not pay tribute to the patience, the loyalty and the ad- 
mirable silence which marked the bearing of our people 
under conditions in many ways peculiarly trying. Divi- 
sion is a word practically unknown in the Epworth vocab- 
ulary. A statement by the official board, reciting all the 
steps in the merger action, was printed and circulated 
among the membership. In it was a statement from 
those formerly members of the quarterly conference of 
the Scovill Avenue Church, telling how with a net loss 
of 60 from their membership in the year preceding the 
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action, and with a contiguous population largely Jewish, 
German and African, changes had gone on so rapidly that 
after 25 years the territory legitimately their field con- 
tained but 38 Methodist families representing 65 mem- 
bers. Apart from the above no answer was made to a 
flood of publications that ordinarily would have proved 
a serious menace to the peace of a church. In their 
printed circular the official brethren calmly appealed to 
the judgment of time: “We believe that time will dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of the step taken. We leave the re- 
sults of our individual and united judgment and de- 
cision to the test of future years, and the sincerity of 
our action to the God whose we are and whom we serve.” 

Mr. Reager’s pastorate was marked by utmost devo- 
tion to the spiritual interests of the people, with untiring 
pastoral visitation. Individual consecration was com- 
mended to the membership and the Pauline exhortation 
to rejoice alway was a favorite incitement of the pastor. 
The plea for deeper experience and for a higher plane off 
Christian living was never made more earnestly, and the 
church will not forget this pastor’s labor of love under 
circumstances in many ways trying. The time was not 
propitious, as is indicated elsewhere in this narrative, 
for direct, aggressive work upon the church’s financial 
problem. 


Roh. Ward Beecher Pickard, B. B. 


The present pastor of the church came to it on October 
I, 1896, having been transferred by agreement between 
Bishops Ninde and Hurst, from Genesee Conference. 
Dr. Pickard had just completed his second year 
as pastor of Park Church at Hornellsville, N. Y. It has 
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been a pastorate of marked achievement in Epworth 
Church. Already it has overrun the five-year limit by 
more than a year and a half, with promise of widening 
influence and greater fruitfulness. It has been marked 
by the laying and the carrying out of plans of far- 
reaching import to Epworth Church, and as it covers two- 
thirds of the period of our new church history naturally 
occupies large space in this record. As new occasions 
teach new duties, so new periods in a movement develop 
new policies under new leaders. From the administrative 
standpoint perhaps a leading feature of this pastorate has 
been the unification of the work. The influence of in- 
dividual organizations had become marked in Epworth 
life; in some lines is still marked. But the second half 
of the decade has seen some good welding, with resulting 
gain in solidarity. Added to the strength of his pulpit 
service, Dr. Pickard has brought to the work unusual 
organizing ability and a great capacity for taking pains, 
for applying means to an end, and for bringing things 
to pass. His pastorate exemplifies the possibilities of the 
new regime in Methodism, under which a well assorted 
pastor and people, with definite plans to carry out, may 
help each other to grow and make their mutual labors 
count for the most. Of some of the important develop- 
ments of this pastorate—the refunding of the debt and 
the shaping of a new plan of finance, the initiation of the 
tithing movement, the organization and rise of the Men’s 
League, the education of the people toward continuous 
winning of men and building of Christian character, and 
in the last half year the unique work of a few chosen 
spirits which has resulted in making nearly 80 per cent 
of the membership regular pledged contributors—much 
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more should be said than the limits of this narrative will 
permit. 


H Wi 
Assistants to Pastors 


The minutes of the fourth quarterly conference, Sep- 
tember 14, 1894, contain a resolution asking the appoint- 
ing power to assign to Epworth Church an assistant 
pastor whose duties should be chiefly those of financial 
secretary. Rev. J. E. Burt came to us in pursuance of 
this action and served as pastor’s assistant until early 
in 1895. Early in Dr. Pickard’s pastorate in the fall of 
1896, the official board created the position of pastor’s 
assistant and financial secretary, the work of the office to 
be mainly of a clerical and accounting character. Mrs. M. 
M. McKenzie was chosen for this work and has been most 
efficient in it, making it an important arm of the service. 

In January, 1901, after Dr. Pickard had been kept from 
his work for two months by illness, it was decided that 
an assistant pastor was demanded by the emergency, as 
well as by the increasing burden of pastoral responsibility, 
and Rev. N. W. Stroup, then on the Northfield, O., 
charge, was transferred to Epworth Church. Mr. Stroup 
remained until conference of that year, making no small 
impress upon the spiritual development of the people. 
The claims of Windermere Church, the promising organi- 
zation on the eastern edge of the city, were urged so 
strongly upon the bishop that Mr. Stroup was assigned 
to that charge in the fall of 1901. Two months passed 
and the necessity of an assistant’s help being still ap- 
parent, Rev. Alfred Walls came in response to our in- 
vitation extended through the presiding elder. With un- 
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_ usual devotion and self-effacement, Mr. Walls did the 
work of an evangelist and visitor in a way that won our 
_ lasting gratitude. Only the belief that for the time be- 
' ing the condition of the church finances required a lower- 
ing of the budget—this view being most strongly urged 
by Mr. Walls—deprived the church of his continued ser- 
vice. . 

Deaconesses have labored in Epworth Church from 
time to time, among the number being Mrs. McCoy, 
Miss Vernie Clough, Miss Ridler, Mrs. Thomas, Miss 
Dressler, Miss Mattie Decker, Miss Hardy and Miss 
Wrikeman. Miss Decker’s service was extended over 
two years, this being much the longest term of the Ep-. 
worth deaconesses. Familiarity with the people and the 
field made Miss Decker’s stay particularly noteworthy in 
results—an argument for continuity here as in the pas- 
_torate. 


VA VA 


Sncrease in Membership 


Not a year of the ten has been without its gain in 
active membership. The one seeming exception to the 
rule was in 1897 when the pastor went to conference with 
a report of 694 members, though 750 had been reported to 
the conference of 1896 at the close of Mr. Reager’s 
pastorate. A pruning of the record had taken place 
and the names removed of all persons who could not be 
located or accounted for. At the close of Dr. Dimmick’s 
pastorate in September, 1893, there were about 650 mem- 
bers. In the few years immediately following, there were 
reasons why members of the Methodist Church remov- 
ing to Cleveland did not seek out Epworth Church. The 
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word had gone out widely that the debt was beginning to 
be a burden, and the doors of churches that had no debts 
were open. But what was better than numbers was the 
fact that some came because of the struggle and because, 
having in them the stuff of which the best Epworthians 
are made, they wanted to help. We shall not cease to be 
thankful for these choice spirits added to our circle in 
the years in which the clouds were thickest. It has been 
worth the toil and the tug to be able to share them with 
such men and women as have been attracted to Epworth 
Church by its heroic fight against odds. 

That so large a membership would need more provision 
for visitation than the pastor’s calls upon the sick and the 
bereft was early recognized. In the first two years of the 
ten there was a division of the parish into districts to facil- 
itate calling upon new members and keeping up a system 
of communication through the church family that should 
bind the people together and unify the work. Two persons 
were appointed to look after each district, one of the two 
being a member of the Epworth League. »The plan did 
great good, and in Mr. Reager’s pastorate, after the addi- 
tion of the 95 members from Scovill Avenue Church there 
was an amplification of the plan, 20 districts being created, 
and one man and one woman being assigned to each dis- 
trict. In Dr. Pickard’s pastorate the districting idea has 
been perpetuated but in a different form. The number of 
districts is now 13, and two leaders, who are thus members 
of the official board, are appointed for each district. In its 
beginning the plan looked chiefly to the making of collec- 
tions after the practice in earlier Methodism. But the 
duties of the leaders are not alone financial, though under 
the necessities upon Epworth Church they have been 
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chiefly that, in practice. At times the leaders have ar- 
ranged for or conducted cottage prayer meetings, and as 


‘ official arms of the church they have been a link between 


the pastor and the fraction of the membership in their re- 
spective districts. 

At the second quarterly conference of the conference 
year 1902-03, Dr. Pickard announced that the 1,000 mark 
had been reached in the month of January, 1903. The 
membership at this writing, May 1, 1903, is 1,011, in 


_ addition to 60 probationers. The quarterly conference 


now numbers 70 members, of whom 9g are trustees, 13 
stewards, 39 leaders, 4 clerical members, 3 local prcocher 
and 2 Epworth League presidents. 


FA VA 
Struggles aud Victories in Finance 


To write at all of the history of Epworth Church since 
1893 is to write of its debt and of the herculean struggle 
to pay it. The question has been asked from time to time 
by more or less interested onlookers, how a church dedi- 
cated as Epworth Memorial Church was, with $79,000 
pledged and only $75,000 needed, could get into such con- 
dition within two years of dedication day, that to many its 
financial problem was utterly beyond solution. There are 
several explanations. In the first place the amount re- 
quired was underestimated. Some alterations made imme- 
diately after dedication were expensive and a number of 
bills, not in hand at dedication, overran the estimates. A 
second fact is that no provision was made on dedication 
day for interest, though a large part of the subscriptions 
made called for payments extending over ten years and 
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these deferred payments by subscribers carried no interest. 
Another consideration that had more weight as time 
passed than it seems to have had in the general rejoicing 
of ten years ago was this: among the pledges were large 
amounts from the Ladies’ Aid Society, Sunday School and 
Epworth League, which were scarcely more than promises 
by the church itself, or fractions of it, to pay stated por- 
tions of its own debt. To consider them in the light of 
subscriptions providing for so much of the debt was only 
an illusion that could not long be pleasing. But the chief 
cause of the plight in which the church found itself in less 
than a year after dedication day was the inability of many 
who had subscribed liberally, to make good their promises. 
A panic disastrous beyond anything known in the life- 
time of those most active in the work came upon the 
country within a week of the dedication jubilee, and fol- 
lowing it came the pinch of hard times, whose like may we 
never see again. Obligations matured regularly, but there 
were many who had not wherewith to pay. The follow- 
ing resolution passed at the quarterly conference on Oct. 
16, 1893, within a month after Dr. Creighton’s induction 
into the pastorate, tells the story in part and carries much 
more between the lines: 


Wuergas, The stringency of the times has made it very difficult 
for those who so liberally subscribed to pay the debt of the 
Epworth Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church to meet their 
subscriptions at the present time; and 


Wuenreas, It would be un-Christian and unwise to attempt to 
force the collection of subscriptions; and 

Wuereas, Those who have furnished labor and materials for 
the erection and furnishing of said church need their money and 
should be paid; therefore be it 
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Resolved, By the Quarterly Conferenee of said church that the 
Board of Trustees be authorized and instructed to take such legal 
and economic steps as may be necessary to: procure an additional 
loan to pay the floating debt of said church, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $25,000, for a term not exceeding ten years, and give a 
mortgage on the real estate of said church to secure such loan, 
but at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent. 


In pursuance of the above resolution $25,000 additional 
was borrowed from the Provident Life & Trust Co., of 
Philadelphia, bringing the mortgage indebtedness to that 
“company up to $60,000. In executing the original mort- 
gage the officers of the church were aided in negotiat- 
ing so heavy a loan on a class of property not ordinarily 
accepted as security for more than a small fraction of its 
cost, by the efforts of good friends outside the church. 
Only those who were officially identified with the financial 
“operations of that first year can appreciate our indebted- 
ness to these men. Nor can the church at. large fully 
measure our obligation to those who gave it extraordinary 
financial aid in a time of such stress in the business world. 

Members of the official board will recall the dark 
months of 1894, when the men of Epworth passed their 
days amid the harassinents of their own business, some 
not at all certain of weathering the storm, while night 
after night was given -to the tremendous problem of sav- 
ing their beloved church from one payment to another. 

There has never been an exact statement of the cost 
of Epworth Church. Those best informed put it at close 
to $100,000, for the building and furnishings, while the 
valuation commonly put upon the entire property at the 
time of dedication, in view of the rise of the real estate 
and the concessions secured on material and construction 
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contracts, is $125,000. The following trustees’ statement 
of Sept. 10, 1894, is interesting in this connection: 


Value of church property............+seeeeeeeeeeeees $125,000.00 

Buildings and furnishings insured for................ 90,600.00 

Debtionmchtrch (propetty<..ce-ce.275— sae see neee $60,000 

ess amount paid. On Same...) .. «sce esee es eue 9,500 
$50,500.00 

Bills payables. acc as 2( oieie a sins ers e > eee wie mets 19,892.85 

iloatine 7 CEDER «x cic ma os ere =e elo’ o)< lols aay creeeaaen rs ters 2,018.92 
72,411,577 

ASSETS 

Gases Heo lssalavn lela sete a-ouaitumte apie nies Sista eae ota c eee 27.51 

Un hanes... «ssa os are ehiwied ese arcu cieiat ates kiste wl Mis a ernionenae 811.07 

Wnpaid subscriptions: Gabout)s, -=..c-1ees eee eee 61,000.00 
$61,838.58 


The item of $9,500 shown in the above does not rep- 
resent an actual payment on the principal. And this in- 
troduces one of the features of the plan of financing the 
debt. Two forms of subscription were received on dedi- 
cation day. Under the one, payments were to be made in 
four annual installments. Much the greater portion was 
subscribed to be paid in ten annual payments. A stipula- 
tion of the contract with the Provident Life & Trust 
Co. was that insurance to the amount of the loan, on the 
10-year endowment plan, was to be placed on the lives 
of certain members of the church, the annual payments 
to be made in the form of premiums. Thus there was no 
reduction of the principal meantime, but each year the 
full interest payment on the $60,000 mortgage loan had 
to be met in addition to the premium payment. Thus at 
the end of Io years the debt would be canceled. The 
$9,500 item in the above statement represents simply 
premium payments. 

This unique plan, better known now in church financ- 
ing than Io years ago, is self-executing provided there 
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are individual subscriptions, all regularly paid, covering 
the premiums, and ample provision in other ways for the 
unvarying annual interest charge. Neither of these con- 
ditions was met in the case of our church and the result 
was that it became more and more difficult each year to 
meet the sinking fund or insurance premium payments. 
The pressure of the financial depression compelled some 
whose ability to pay had been impaired, to reduce their 
pledges to the current expense fund in order to meet 
their payments to the building fund. Thus both trustees 
and stewards were perforce making frequent appeals to 
the people. The debt, instead of decreasing, grew with 
each month. 
This was the condition in the summer of 1897, when by 
the master stroke of our financial operations up to that 
time a refunding proposal was carried through. The 
debt, presumed to be $74,000 when the new church was 
first occupied, was in mid-summer, 1897, $92,000 on its 
face, but in reality was less by the amount of 
the cash surrender value of the $60,000 of in- 
surance policies. This cash surrender value was 
$18,000. In view of the crushing weight of the existing 
arrangement, the Provident Life & Trust Co. agreed to 
permit the payment of the $60,000 at once, or about six 
years before its maturity, and cancel its mortgage and the 
insurance policies. A new loan and mortgage were ex- 
ecuted to the Travelers’ Insurance Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., for $60,000 at 5 per cent per annum, or a reduction 
of about 1 per cent. The $18,000 cash surrender value of 
the Provident Life & Trust Co. policies was applied to re- 
ducing the floating debt, which the trustees were carrying 
at various banks. Under the new arrangement the amount 
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of endowment insurance which the church agreed to 
carry as a sinking fund provision was lowered from 
$60,000 to $20,000, making the premium payment to the 
Travelers’ company about $1,800 a year, instead of $5,- 
soo as before. A reduction of about 1 per cent in interest 
on the remaining floating indebtedness of $14,000 was 
also secured. The mortgage period which would have ex- 
pired in 1903 was made 10 years under the new note, 
terminating in, 1907. Thus, after four years of sore 
financial trials and of heavy payments, we found ourselves 
with just the amount of debt supposed to rest on the 
church before the dedication day subscriptions. 

Such a condition might well have been regarded as 
desperate, but at no time since the summer of 1893 had 
the feeling been more hopeful. From 1897 to the present 
there has been almost uninterrupted progress in the solu- 
tion of our financial problem. Immediately after the 
refunding it. was decided to throw the building and 
current expense funds into one, and include in each year’s 
budget the interest payment, insurance premiums and 
the $2,000 yearly payment on the principal called for un- 
der the Travelers’ company loan. In making this de- 


parture the official board decided that as it involved the 


saving of our enterprise every year there could be no 
other way than to win an annual victory. The current 
expenses were figured at about $6,000 a year and the pay- 
ments on building account, $8,000. The crucial test came 
at the end of the first full year under the new plan. In 
the fall of 1898 there was needed $2,000 to close the year 
without debt. This was a large sum, after the heavy 
lifting of the year. At a meeting of the men of the 
church about the supper table, following an active can- 
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vass, more than $2,100 was pledged, and again was the 
doxology sung and the lightened burden taken up afresh. 

The close of the conference year in the fall of 1899 
made necessary another special effort, to which the people 
responded bravely. Soon after, there was started a 
movement which was destined to give a strong impetus to 
the spiritual life of the church and to bring special cheer 
to those who had wrestled with the prodigious problem 
of finance for more than six and a half years. The 
tithing plan had already commended itself to individual 
members of the church and a beginning of organized 
effort had been made in the Epworth League. In De- 
cember, 1899, the finance committee of the official board 
was asked to consider the tithing plan and to arrange 
for its incorporation in our financial system. The com- 
mittee met on New Year’s Day, 1900, and formulated a 
tithing covenant. It was laid before the people and at 
the start 29 signed the agreement to pay into the church 
treasury one-tenth of their incomes. The list has grown, 
not rapidly, but steadily, and today contains the names of 
69 persons. There has been no pressure and no separa- 
tion of tithers into a tithing band. The movement has 
been quiet and strong, and its greatest result is that many 
who had not realized what sacrifices some of their breth- 
ren were making for the church, found in the tithing plan 
a gauge for giving, and increased their pledges mate- 
tially. The great thought of those committed to the plan 
has been that the members of Epworth Memorial Church 
and their children, as they come up to succeed them, may 
form such a habit of liberal giving, in the saving of the 
church from financial disaster, that when in later years 
the great burden of debt is removed, there will be large 
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gifts steadily available for missions and for every cause in 
which Christians have an interest. 

And here let it be said that Epworth people, in the 
midst of trials that seemed overwhelming, never lost step 
with the army of the church at large. Many times there 
was the inclination to say to the church authorities that 
this church could not be just to its creditors and respond 
to the regular calls for the benevolent causes; that our 
people would have been well content with a church cost- 
ing much less, but enlarged their plans to build a fitting 
monument to the greatest movement in modern Method- 
ism—a monument in which Methodists everywhere would 
take a pride; that the debt incurred in carrying out this 
laudable purpose was far too heavy to be borne, and the 
least the church at large could do would be to reduce to a 
minimum or abate altogether its assessments for the 
general work. But that speech was never made. Ep- 
worth Church, with but one or two exceptions, paid every 
dollar apportioned to it for the benevolent enterprises of 
the church, general and local; for the most part its pay- 
ments on this behalf have been in excess of what was 
asked. Not only was there no such alleviation from with- 
out, but in the hardest of the struggle, criticism and pre- 
dictions of failure in which strangely the wish seemed 
father to the thought. Happily, today the Epworth spirit 
and purpose are better understood. When it has become 
known that with the exception of a few thousand dollars 
from good friends without, all that has been paid has 
been paid by our own people and that in all the church 
there has not been one rich man, and few rated well-to-do, 
there has been a very different estimate of our movement 
from that which occasionally has found currency. 
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In the record of our financial work it is certainly true 
that one special effort treads upon another’s heels, so 
fast they follow. The Twentieth Century Thank-offering 
movement in Epworth Memorial Church in 1900 and 
Igo1 almost deserves a separate chapter. Of the $20,- 
000,000 called for by the general committee, the official 
board decided that Epworth Church should raise $20,000. 
This would clear off the floating debt of $14,000 and 
provide for the mortgage payments of 1900 and IgoI. 
A committee of fifty took the work in hand and on anni- 
versary Sunday, May 13, 1900, pledges were made by the 
people to the amount of $6,500. These were in addition 
to four pledges of $1,000 each, two from without and two 
from within the church, conditioned on the entire floating 
debt being raised. By anniversary week of 1901 the con- 
ditions were met and the notes representing $14,000 of 
floating indebtedness were burned to the singing of the 
doxology. 

The following year was destined to bring new hard- 
ships. The rejoicings over the Twentieth Century 
Thank-offering were still vivid when it became necessary 
to undertake an extensive campaign of repairs and re- 
newals which involved the refinishing and refrescoing 
of the auditorium. The repainting of outside work 
and the refinishing of the Sunday School rooms and 
parlors were also recommended. At the same time 
the proposal to buy 15 feet of land, worth $1,500, on 
Prospect street was brought forward, in view of the 
probability that the light of our memorial window would 
be shut off by a building on that side, as had happened in 
the preceding year with our south windows by the erec- 
tion of a building on that side. There was also a matter 
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of $2,000, a deficit carried over from 1901, due to the 


heavy lifting on the Twentieth Century Thank-offering 
fund. The whole, with the $2,000 mortgage payment 
of the year, made a total of $10,000, for which special 
subscriptions were asked. Considering that there had 
been little chance to unbend from the preceding year’s 
burdens, the response was remarkable. There still re- 
mains about $2,000 of indebtedness from these improve- 
ments unprovided for; but needless to say it will be paid. 

The crowning movement of all the series that we have 
chosen to call financial, but that are first of all deeply 
religious, was reserved for the last of the ten years. 
Soon after conference, 1902, and after it had been de- 
cided that the condition of the church exchequer. would 
not warrant the salary of an assistant pastor, the official 
board took steps to give the pastor some relief from the 
financial anxieties which had been always with him. It 
was urged that the time had now come when the church 
should press for a definite pledge for some amount each 
week from every member not on the tithing list. If this 


plan were loyally carried out it was confidently predicted © 


that no further special efforts would be needed to meet 
the regular payments on the debt. .These payments being 
met in the next four years, it was pointed out that in 
1907, when the mortgage note becomes due, there would 
be left but $20,000. A committee was appointed to take 


in hand the pledging of the entire membership. It con- 


sisted of J. D. Watkins, Milford Lewis and F. W. Rob- 

inson. To these men, who have divided among them the 

arduous work of personally interviewing the members of 

the church, we owe a lasting debt of gratitude. What 

they have accomplished means more, perhaps, for the 
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perpetuity and soundness of our work than anything in 
the annals of the ten years. It is significant that all three 
came into our movement several years after the new 
church was dedicated. It in no way depreciates the work 
of those who planned so generously for the new building 
to say that without the help of such men as these who 
have come after, there is little likelihood that the enter- 
prise could have succeeded. At the Sunday morning 
service on April 26, Mr. Watkins announced that up to 
that time 715 pledges had been secured, representing a 
yearly payment of $11,500. In addition 69 persons are 
on the tithing list, and from these $2,000 a year comes in. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society pledge of $1,000 and the plate 
collections bring the total up to $15,000. This is an 
achievement in which the entire church rejoices. The 
_ earnest hope is that there may be the same heartiness in 
paying that has been shown in pledging. 


A VK 
Che Churrh Organizations 


Much has been said above of the things done by Ep- 
worth Memorial Church as a whole in the past decade. 
Briefly let us refer to the work of its more prominent 
organizations. The Sunday School has well fulfilled the 
hopes entertained on entering the new quarters. It has 
grown in character, in numbers, in influence. In the 
Sunday School year 1893-4 the enrollment was 559 and 
the average attendance, 405; in 1897-8 the enrollment 
was 607, with an average attendance of 466, and in 190I- 
2, 743 and’ 478 respectively. The present enrollment 
for the school proper is 769, with an added 110 in the 
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home department. A. T. Brewer, for five years superin- 
tendent in the old church, continued to lead with marked 
success in the new rooms. In September, 1900, his resig- 
nation, which he had urged one year previous, was re- 
luctantly accepted. Chas. P. Lynch, his successor, has also 
brought rare enthusiasm and devotion to the work. A 
number of features have been developed in the ten years 
that have added much to the strength of the school and 
the interest in it. Rally Day in the early fall, an occasion 
for gathering back, is one of these. Another is the Life 
Members’ Guild, an organization composed of officers, 
teachers and scholars who have earned an honor in any 
year, by attendance, by bringing in new members or by 
taking the examination on the year’s lessons. There is 
an annual honor day, on which diplomas and seals are 
awarded to the honor class. The use of the Bible, instead 
of the lesson leaf, is a firm habit in our school, and when 
the lesson is read by the school there is a preliminary 
show of Bibles, which are held up by the scholars in an 
impressive way. The school has learned unusually well 
the lesson of self-restraint, and order is secured without 
the use of bells or other common methods. For a con- 
siderable part of the ten years a normal class has been 
maintained for the training of teachers. To insure a 
teacher for every class every Sunday each teacher has a 
regular substitute on whom he calls in advance in case of 
expected absence. Recently there has been started the 
monthly Sunday School institute—a week-night session 
at which a preview of the month’s lessons is given, also 
a practical address by some tried worker from another 
school and a report from a visiting committee sent in 
the preceding month to visit some successful school in 
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the city. The use of “decision day” in leading members 
of the school to enter upon the Christian life has been a 
hopeful development, 40 probationers coming from the 
school in February and April of this year. A noteworthy 
chapter in the Sunday School history of the decade was 
the writing of a book by Superintendent Brewer, assisted 
by some of his associates. It embodied much of the suc- 
cessful theory and practice of Sunday School manage- 
ment as exemplified in this school and was published by 
the Methodist Book Concern under the title “How to 
Make the Sunday School Go.” About 3,000 copies have 
been sold and the royalties have been turned into our 
Sunday School treasury. 

To write of the Ladies’ Aid Society in the past ten 
years is to speak of a main prop of the church. Not only 
has it been an influential factor in furthering financial in- 
terests, but it has kept strong the current of social life, 
aided in the induction and setting at work of new mem- 
bers, extended a prompt hand of help in cases of need— 
been all, in short, that its name signifies. In the raising 
of more than $13,000 since 1893 this society has given 
many days and nights to its special form of activity. For 
the greater part of each year, weekly all-day meetings 
for work have been held at the church, attended by from 
40 to 85 members. For years an annual December sale 
was a feature, but with the growth of the sentiment that 
the serving of tables and of counters should less and less 
have a place in the work of the church, merchandizing 
has diminished, and out-and-out gifts of money have in- 
creased. The presidents of the Ladies’ Aid Society in 
the ten years have been Mrs. Geo. H. Foster, Mrs. Theo. 
Arter, Mrs. B. E. Helman, Mrs. A. I. Findley, Mrs. J. N. 
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Clarke, Mrs. C. B. Hildreth and Mrs. O. F. Stowe. Mrs. 
Foster’s repeated administrations were longer than the 
others combined, and her name has been a synonym for 
effective leadership of this society’s affairs. 

The Epworth League of our church has had to meet 
large expectations, as custodian of the cradling place of 
the organization. From nearly every State in the union 
Campbell Chapter has entertained visitors in the decade 
and has been under inspection as to its zeal, efficiency and 
methods of work. There have been the ups and .downs 
of every organization. In the early years in the new 
church, the League had a larger membership and in some 
particulars did more to shape the life of the church than 
latterly. The membership has ranged from 150 to 225. 
In the early days of the League movement it included 
members of the church of all ages; in later years it 
has been more distinctively a young people’s organization. 
The record of the ten years is one of varied activities. 
In the winter following the panic of 1893, the Campbell 
Chapter coal yard was one of the well marked relief cen- 
ters of the East End. The Spiritual Work and the Mercy 


and Help departments have always been given prom-. 


inence. In the Literary Department one winter’s cam- 
paign consisted in organizing evening classes in which 
instruction was given in a variety of branches. B. E. 


Helman, whose conception of the Epworth wheel became | 


the basis for the departmental work of the League, was 

long the mainspring of the work in Epworth Church, be- 

ing the only president the original Oxford League had 

and afterward leading Campbell Chapter in its formative 

period. After ten years of most resultful leadership he 

resigned in 1897. Following him as presidents of the 
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League were in order: S. Weimer, J. C. Williams, H. E. 
Hedges, H. G. Hoak and C. W. Sutton. 

The Junior League was led by S. R. Badgley in the 
first five years in the new church. Following him in order 
of time were Miss Decker, Harry N. Clarke and Miss 
Ione Hulett. 

On March 2, 1902, the younger young people of the 
church—those beyond the Junior League limit, who had 
not been drawn into Campbell Chapter—organized Tho- 
burn Chapter with 42 members. It has passed its first 
anniversary with good promise of a vigorous career. The 
present membership is 61. E. G. Guthery is president. 

Our church has always had an attraction for men. 
The unusual proportion of men in prayer meeting, in 
Sunday service, in Sunday School, has been a matter of 
frequent comment. In recognition of the men’s part in 
the church activities a banquet for men was given on 
March 30, 1897, though previously, in the Epworth Lea- 
gue, socials and-banquets conducted by the young men 
were not unknown. In March, 1898, a committee of the 
official board was appointed to consider the formation of 
a men’s club. The outcome was the Men’s League of 
Epworth Memorial Church. The first banquet was held 
on April 28 and George B. Rogers was elected president. 
The first public work of the League was the conduct of a 
patriotic Sunday evening service upholding the action of 
Congress and the President in going to war with Spain 
to right the wrongs of Cuba. John C. Lowe was the sec- 
ond president of the League and in June, 1899, F. W. 
Robinson was chosen. He has been regularly re-elected 
and has admirably led our men. The League emphasizes 
the social factor and has been especially helpful in bring- 
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ing young men under the influence of the church. Monthly 
suppers are served in the fall, winter and spring under 
the auspices of committees of the men, these being at- 
tended by from 85 to 135 men. Municipal, religious and 
scientific subjects have been presented at the after-supper 
meetings, generally by well known men of the city from 
outside our organization. 

The quiet but effective work of the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies has never flagged in all the 
10 years. Among the young women and girls, the Links 
Mission Band and the Queen Esther Circle have been 
increasingly active. 

Mention should not be omitted in this connection, of 
the work of a unique Epworth organization with a mem- 
bership of one—the Gospel Garden—which under the 
cultivation of Mrs. T. M. Irvine has contributed so con- 
stantly to the sanctuary and to the rooms of the sick and 
shut-in. This beautiful ministry in the hands of so de- 
voted a lover of flowers and of the church will long be 
remembered and appreciated. 

A feature of the life of the church in the past six years 
has been the anniversary weeks. At the outset the plan 
was to make some organization’s history prominent in 
each commemoration. The first of these anniversary cele- 
brations, that of 1897, centered about the wonderful rec- 
ord of the Ladies’ Aid Society. In the following year the 
Sunday School was celebrated. In 1899 the Epworth 
League and its history were the features. These festival 
weeks have not only given an uplift to the people, but 
have served to gather up the record of the years and put 
it in form for preservation. In 1899 the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Epworth League was celebrated by 
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the unveiling of a bronze tablet, placed on the west wall 
of the church, below the memorial window. It was de- 
signed to mark the spot on which the Epworth League 
was organized. 


FH K 
@bserbations 


No one appreciates better than the writer that in pen- 
ning the above he has not written the history of Epworth 
Memorial Church in the past ten years. It may be sug- 
gested that what are often spoken of as the material in- 
terests of the church have been almost exclusively dealt 
with. The answer is that to one who really catches the 
spirit of what has gone on among this people the move- 
ment will appeal as one eminently spiritual. What lessons 
would we rather teach our children than the lessons of 
faith and of sacrifice? Gauged by the standards that de- 
cide business questions, our enterprise might truthfully 
have been pronounced a financial failure at several stages 
in its history. That it has been saved is the same sort of 
a modern miracle as the saving of human life oftentimes, 
when the skillful surgeon operates after every ordinary 
means has been unavailing. 

In the things usually cited in proof of spiritual vitality 
—revivals and in-gathering—this church has participated ; 
not, perhaps, to the limit of its possibilities. Indeed, that 
limit will never be reached. But the every-day spirit of 
helpfulness and of interest in the saving of men, we be- 
lieve, is as characteristic of our people today as at any 
time in their history. The fruits thereof are in constant 
evidence. It has long been the desire of the church that 
it might maintain a work in some mission field. This 
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step has been taken recently, in assuming responsibility . 


for the Fern Cliff mission in the southeast limits of the 
city, and Epworth workers are engaged there each week. 
In the far-off fields we are represented by Miss Mary A. 
Cody, who went to Manila in January, 1900, and in Octo- 
ber of that year was transferred to Singapore, where she 
is principal of the girls’ school of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In a few weeks two who came to us in the past 
year, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Sechrist, go to Old Unmtali, 
Africa, where Mr. Sechrist will have charge of the in- 
dustrial department of the Methodist native school. 

Who that has had active part in the struggles of the 


ten years would lose this experience out of his life? Is_ 


it not true that every man of us would choose rather to 
suffer affliction with Epworth Memorial people than to 
enjoy the ease of many an unburdened church, even for a 
season? 


WARD BEECHER PICKARD, D. De 
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Epworth Memorial Churrch— A Characterization 


Green, who wrote “The History of the English Peo- 
ple,” said that he constantly strove to keep it from sink- 
‘ing into a mere “drum and trumpet” history. But if he 
had less to say about wars, he dwelt more on the triumphs 
of peace and the development of the life of the people— 
the missionary and the poet, the printer, the merchant 
and the philosopher. So there are two ways of reading 
the history of a great church. The red-letter days, or, 
worse, the magnified misfortunes, generally ‘find their 
way into the columns of the daily and weekly papers; 
the every-day life, which, after all, is the true index of 
church growth and prosperity, is too frequently passed 
_ over in silence. The triumphs of peace and the develop- 
- ment of the life of the people are lost in the rattle of the 
drum and the blare of the trumpet. 

The daily life of Epworth Memorial Church is, in the 
first place, a matter of daily routine. The business day 
begins at eight o’clock in the morning and closes at five 
o'clock in the evening. A church office is maintained; the 
_ fixed office hours are strictly observed, and the pastor is 
accessible always at certain times in the day, as well as 
on certain evenings; the pastor’s assistant at all times. 
The click of the typewriter tells of business done in a 
businesslike way; the weekly church paper is edited and 
made up; the record of membership, cleared of all dead- 
- wood, is kept up from day to day by the card index sys- 
tem; the records are put away in a fire-proof vault; the 
mails are regularly used; the ever convenient telephone 
is at hand; cash is received, entered up and deposited in 
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the bank subject to check; and balance-sheets, which, un- 
like some church statements, are really intelligible, are 
statedly presented and are at all times available. 

The business of a great church would, however, be 
futile and ineffective if its daily routine did not provide 
an arterial system reaching directly to every man, woman 
and child in its communion. So the tributary territory is 
divided into fourteen districts, plainly indicated on a large 
map suspended in the church office, and thirty-nine class- 
leaders, two for each district, aided by twenty-six mem- 
bers of the Ladies’ Aid Society similarly assigned, are 
in instant touch with the people, either to convey to them 
such matters of interest as may be sent out from the cen- 
tral office, or to report to it without delayany cases of sick- 
ness, distress or death requiring attention. As in all well- 
regulated business enterprises, the future is anticipated ; 
business meetings, communion seasons, benevolent collec- 
tions, anniversaries, assembly services (Sunday School 
and congregation combined) and special exercises are 
never forgotten or passed by, but are fully prepared for 
in advance. So the business routine goes on day in and 
day out. 

The daily uses to which a church edifice may be put 
present an interesting study. In the complex church life 
of today numerous organizations are inevitable. Some 
need to be restrained, some discouraged, but many are 
indispensable. Thus once a week the women of the 
church meet in all-day session to consider ways and 
means, enjoy a luncheon and transact the business of their 
missionary societies. Scarcely a week passes without one 
or more classes of the Sunday School or Epworth League 
chapters holding their social gatherings. Banquets of the 
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Men’s League follow each other in regular and delightful 
succession. Commencement exercises of high school, 
medical college and art school are given a welcome, and 
during great conventions in the city the doors are thrown 
open for no other purpose than to afford a quiet retreat 
for rest and meditation; and many there are that heed 
the invitation. To provide for these varied requirements 
without clashing of dates requires system, and before any 
part of the church is used application must be made at the 
church office, a blank filled out, the date arranged, and 
the written permission of the house committee secured. 

The influence of a great church upon the community 
is largely a matter of its daily life. There are newcomers 
to be assisted in finding homes within convenient distance 
of the church; there are the great philanthropic move- 
ments of the church and city to be sustained and looked 
after; there are the very necessary announcements and 
news items to be prepared and sent to the papers; and 
there are numerous missions of love and helpfulness to 
be sent out to home and hospital. The fathers builded 
wiser than they knew when they removed the pastoral 
time-limit, for Epworth Memorial Church is demonstrat- 
ing in its increasing hold upon the city the benefits of a 
more settled pastorate. In this greater permanency of 
tenure, in the pastor’s membership in the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce purchased by the men of the church, in 
the constant calls upon him to fulfill important public 
duties, and in the daily participation in church, city and 
national affairs by the great body of business and profes- 
sional men composing our membership the influence of 
our church is daily widening. 

Epworth Memorial Church, while truly Methodistic in 
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its practices, is broadly fraternal in its sympathies. It 
lives on terms of the utmost harmony and good-will with 
its sister Methodist Churches, and its friendly offices are 
frequently extended to churches of all denominations and 
cordially reciprocated by them. A Catholic bishop and 
a Jewish rabbi have from its platform uttered sentiments 
of the broadest humanity. Pastors of other denomina- 
tions have vied with each other in expressions of encour- 
agement and fraternity. Governors and other public men 
have forcefully addressed its audiences. Great oratorios 
have been sung to the accompaniment of its splendid 
organ. Truly, a source of widespreading influence is this 
great church in the center of a great city. 
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The Expansion of the Epworth League 


The Epworth League is the extraordinary movement 
in Methodism for a hundred years. Its real significance 
was not appreciated at first. It is only partially appre- 
hended now. We are yet too near to its beginnings. 
Twenty years from now the real meaning and bigness 
of the movement will be more manifest. The coming 
generations of Methodists will place the city of Cleve- 
land in the list of historic places whose names are men- 
tioned with joy and pride, and will give May 15, 1880, 
a high place among the chief days in our denominational 
history. 

But we must go further back than 1889 to find the 
genesis of the Epworth League. The first effort to pro- 
vide a uniform organization for our young people was 
made in 1872. The General Conference of that year was 
memorialized to give recognition to the Church Lyceum, 
a society which had already gained considerable local in- 
fluence in Philadelphia and vicinity. At the succeeding 
General Conference, that of 1876, the report which failed 
in 1872 was cordially adopted, and the Lyceum became 
a part of the organic life of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This organization, in turn, gave place to the 
Oxford League, a society which retained the idea of in- 
tellectual culture, for which the Lyceum had strongly 
stood, but provided, also, for greater activity in the social 
and spiritual life. 

By the beginning of 1889 four other Methodist young 
people’s societies had come into being—The Young Peo- 
ple’s Methodist Alliance, The Young People’s Christian 
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League, The Methodist Young People’s Union, and The 
Methodist Episcopal Alliance. 

Each of these five societies began pushing its work with 
zeal. Some of them sought to operate upon the same 
territory. Trouble threatened. That some step should 
be taken to centralize and harmonize the work was freely 
admitted. But just how to bring this about was a ques- 
tion not so easily answered. Correspondence between cer- 
tain leaders was carried on for several weeks. Finally 
the Methodist Alliance proposed a conference. Dr. B. F. 
Dimmick, pastor of the Central Church of Cleveland, in- 
vited representatives of the societies to meet in that edi- 
fice. The invitation was accepted. On the morning of 
May 14, 1889, the leaders met. A memorable meeting 
it proved to be. Out of it came the Epworth League. 

The news of the union was flashed over the country. 
The Bishops were holding their semi-annual meeting in 
Delaware. A committee carried the intelligence to them 
and asked their blessing. It was gladly given. The 
newspapers of the Church cordially approved the scheme 
of union, and wished for the new Epworth League the 
widest success. The chapters of the Oxford League were 
at once enrolled as chapters of the Epworth League.. So 
were the local societies of each of the four other general 
organizations. The work of organizing new chapters be- 
gan in earnest. It went forward witlt growing enthu- 
siasm. Finally, when the first Board of Control of the 
Epworth League met at Chicago, in February, 1890, the 
new society had become strongly entrenched in the 
thought and heart of the Church. 

Following these events history was swiftly made. The 
Epworth Herald, with Rev. J. F. Berry, D. D., as editor, 
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has grown from its small beginnings until now it has a 
circulation that exceeds that of any church weekly in the 
world, paying larger dividends than all other official 
papers of the Methodist Episcopal Church combined. 

The General Conference of 1892 has the distinction of 
officially recognizing the Epworth League, thus making it 
an organic part of the church. This act was consummated 
amid enthusiastic applause. 

Five International Conventions have been held. The 
first very appropriately came to Cleveland. President 
McKinley, then Governor of Ohio, made the address of 
welcome. The second was held two years later at Chat- 
tanooga. In 1897 the third convention met in Toronto, 
the fourth held its sessions in Indianapolis in 1899 and 
the last and greatest was the guest of San Francisco. 

In the year 1890 both the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South and the Methodist Church of Canada adapted and 
adopted the Epworth League as the official young people’s 
society of those great denominations. 

In all the countries of the globe where Methodism has 
been planted, there the Epworth League has found its 
way. Chapters have been organized in more than twenty 
foreign lands. More than half a hundred are at work in 
India, alone, where the Epworthians publish a paper of 
their own and have held great conventions. 

The Junior League, from small beginnings and amidst 
many discouragements, has risen to prominence and power 
in our churches. That it ought to receive the unanimous 
support of all Methodists is clearly evident to those who 
discover the work it is intended to do and the great need 
there is for that work. 

The marvelous growth of the Epworth League in the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church is convincing proof of the 
timeliness of its coming and its broad adaptation to the 
wants of the rising generation of Methodists. What an 
eloquent story of enthusiastic and well directed energy is 
indicated in the progressive number of chapters reported 
on successive anniversaries : 


(Maye 15 7 EGOO Ae Hse % ccciourets ose «este ene) aie oem 1,820 chapters 
I Samira he. We rest ORIEN ACEC e ee ee 5,602 chapters 
DMA TIS PT GOS) ss tober secs th xe 5 6/dteyate aye ers ee ae poe 8,102 chapters 
May TSh1803.. Hist... Sasso. tae ole on ene eee 10,200 chapters 
May £55 TSO4 ics. \s.cis 2 + 2isie, +) a ac«/als sie tg oe eines 12,519 chapters 
IVES DS ST OOR ve cis caw ba «lee 2 ap Wis efor) <a eeae 14,719 chapters 
MMA VALS EROOS:.o Note al cghn sindigs wis tactnds aes a eae nee 16,302 chapters 
WEN 271 SERN Roney A Ce SE Rend es Boe ay 4 17,546 chapters 
Dlaiy. DS, TOOG< fe sieve «basic aye aly sive awa 5,09 2 ee ee 18,705 chapters 
Mi aiyat Sw TSOQO 5 oe as Wasslela anton hag ate eee ins 19,453 chapters 
May 15, OOO. 948 Jan siexe chet oie ba. ee oe eee eee 20,127 chapters 
IT AVP NGS. TOOL. vrei ron oh cans, @ sun Wie sys/e ees Oe Oke ee ee 21,000 chapters 
Mary SIS PuRQ022 Sie: ite. 6 vided ie eele tomers eee 21,366 chapters 
MES VES) TOO3 af cco teria tay wie S ahh aia re ieee ieee Ae aie 21,444 chapters 


Add to these the 8,472 chapters of the Junior League 
and we have a grand total of two million young people 
working for the advancement of the Master’s kingdom. 

Far better than all statistics is the unwritten story of 
the broadened vision, the deepened spiritual life and the 
increased efficiency which have come to the young men 
and young women of Methodism through this divinely 
inspired movement. With emotions of joy and thanks- 
giving we may fittingly exclaim, “What hath God 
wrought.” 
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